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used for the well-known, though rare, early half-sovereign
of Edward (PL viii., fig. 4, Ruding, PL vii., No. 3; Snelling,
PL in., No. 1). Not only is the face youthful and beard-
less, and quite unlike that on the undoubted coins of
Henry VIII., but the throne on which the monarch is
seated is different also. The back of the throne is plain
and narrow, and not broad and cross-hatched; its sides
are straight, and not curved \ it has a recessed top, instead
of extending to the inner circle ; and the figures at the side
are distinctly Victories or Angels, which stand on plainer
pedestals than do - the corresponding figures on the half-
sovereigns of Henry VIII. The whole device, indeed,
closely resembles that on the sovereigns of Edward VI.
(Rudiiig, PL vii., No. 2; Suelling, PL iii., No. 12).

Curiously enough, the mint-marks, and some of the
minor details of the coins, appear to be more in accord-
ance with the reign of the son than with that of the
father, though any speculations as to the meaning of such
marks must, in the absence of direct testimony, be re-
ceived with some degree of caution.

It will be remembered that on his accession to the
throne on January 28, 1547, Edward VI. was but nine
years old, and that Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford,
brother of the late Queen, Jane Seymour, the king's
mother, was at once appointed Lord Protector. Before
Edward's coronation, on February 20th, Seymour was
created Duke of Somerset, and his brother, Sir Thomas
Seymour, was made Lord Sudely and Admiral of England.
This nobleman married, in May, 1547, King Edward's
stepmother, Queen Katherine Parr (the only wife of
Henry VIII. who survived him, and who, by the way,
was twice a widow before she married him), and her
brother, the Earl of Essex, was also one of those^who was